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THE PROBLEM OF ECCLESIASTES 



H. C. ACKERMAN, D.B. 
Professor of Old Testament in Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin 



The problem of Ecclesiastes has per- 
sistently perplexed both the lay reader 
and the professional student of the Old 
Testament. This is due to a faulty 
statement of the problem which is 
generally expressed as follows: The 
world is wholly vanity and there is 
nothing that can give a person more than 
a passing satisfaction; therefore, what 
is there worth living for under these 
conditions of existence? The answer 
seems to be twofold, thus: The best one 
can do is to obtain as much pleasure out 
of life as possible and leave the rest with 
God — if there is a God (one knows 
nothing of life after death); or, on the 
other hand, to observe the strict ad- 
monition to obey the commandments of 
God, since this comprises the supreme 
obligation of man. This twofold solu- 
tion of the enigma of life has always 
been thought to be mutually incon- 
sistent, and there certainly is a con- 
tradiction here. And when one turns 
to the commentaries there is not a suffi- 
cient refinement of this common notion 
of Ecclesiastes to warrant more than a 
healthy minded pessimism, at the most. 
The fundamental difficulty remains: 
How is it rational to continue to live 
a moral life, i.e., in obedience to duty 
(as defined by the Law), since life yields 
no better fruits than a volatile pleasure 
which evaporates almost as quickly as 
it is generated ? This is a fair estimate, 
I think, of the judgment pronounced 
upon this portion of the Wisdom litera- 



ture: less inspiration than other Scrip- 
ture and an emphasis upon its limitations 
as a practical gospel of life. 

Now, considering that this book is 
the highest production of the Chokhmah 
school, nothing could be more unfair 
than this derogatory judgment; and one 
may be very sure a priori that such injus- 
tice is simply a misunderstanding of the 
work of the Hebrew sage. The reason 
is not difficult to see: The profoundness 
of the author's theme and the natural 
difficulty of expressing his conceptions 
without ambiguity have led to the wide- 
spread misunderstanding prevailing. 
One may not fall back upon the supposi- 
tion that the reader's lack of appre- 
ciation is due to a composite character 
of the text, the revising of which would 
eliminate the apparent logical difficulties, 
since legitimate critical reconstruction 
leaves the main difficulty still there. 
Furthermore, the book must be treated 
as a whole — at any rate, the larger 
bulk of it — since the problem inherent 
therein was naturally taken into con- 
sideration when the book was admitted 
into the Canon, as it stands. One is, 
therefore, obliged to look upon Ecclesi- 
astes as the mature thought of the Wis- 
dom sages, carrying out one clearly 
marked ethical scheme which must 
bear the test of a most stringent examina- 
tion, and stand or fall with the truth. 

When the widely advertised diffi- 
culties and the current prejudice against 
a favorable opinion of the book are com- 
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bated by a more serious study of the 
problem itself, then, I believe, the solu- 
tion offered may be correctly stated 
and win the allegiance of all interested 
in moral science. If one can understand 
what was the actual problem that the 
sage was facing and appreciate the fact 
that he dealt honestly with this situa- 
tion, and also realize that he did intend 
to make a real contribution toward the 
solution of this difficulty, then the ideal 
of life which he advocated and de- 
fended, I feel sure, will be found con- 
sonant with the highest religious faith. 
I hope to make this clear in this paper, 
and to show that this portion of the 
Wisdom thought of Jewish philosophy 
stands not only at the summit of the 
ethical principles of the Old Testament 
but has also a finality about it which 
properly places it at the close of the 
Hebrew Canon. Whether this paper 
will bear the strain of public examination 
or not, it ought to be granted that some- 
thing should stop the average Bible 
student from hurriedly skipping over a 
book of Scripture which represents the 
best attempt of which the Hebrew mind 
was capable to state in a philosophical 
manner the ethics of moral life. 

In the first place, the reader of Eccle- 
siastes should rid his mind of the fallacy 
that the book can be adequately inter- 
preted by the Canon of historical 
exegesis. The work is a philosophical 
thesis, and can be properly understood 
only according to two philosophical 
principles; viz., logical consistency and 
consistency with the facts of life. In 
other words, the book is a portion of the 
profound thought of the Wisdom scribes 
and must be read in the light of the medi- 
tations of the sage — not according to 



history, not according to prophecy, not 
according to pious poetry, but with the 
peculiar abstraction of the philosopher. 
It is necessary, then, to appreciate 
the fact that this work is a philosophy — 
the practical philosophy of Wisdom, but 
nevertheless profound in conception and 
logical in expression. One should ap- 
proach the first premise with this point 
of view in mind. And there is a primary 
premise, the truth of which all will ad- 
mit, viz., "All is vanity" (1:2). Thus 
we find at once the foundation of our 
problem — this "vanity" existence. But 
the English word "vanity" does not 
make clear the meaning intended by 
the writer; and here lies one of the most 
common pitfalls of wrong exegesis which 
has resulted so unfortunately for the 
success of the whole book. It is neces- 
sary to define the meaning of "vanity," 
since it has a technical significance and 
this peculiar use of the word supplies 
the only idea which will make clear the 
statement of the whole problem. "Van- 
ity" (blH) signifies "to become a 
vapor" (cf. the correlative phrase, "a 
striving after wind"). To say, then, 
that "vanity" means foolishness or sin- 
fulness or some similar irrationality is 
to loosen at once one's hold upon the 
original and technical significance of 
the word which is so important for the 
writer's thought. The inaccuracy of 
these substituted meanings of this key- 
word "vanity" is manifest immediately 
as one transfers them to the original prin- 
ciple; as, "All is sinfulness," or, "All 
is foolishness," which obviously is not 
true to fact nor would be admitted as a 
general truth. But one can say, "All 
is becoming vapor," which means that 
there is nothing in existence which is 
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not in a constant state of flux, having a 
vaporizing tendency to dissipate itself 
into nothing or into something else, a 
tendency of utter transiency like an 
evaporation, a dynamic unsubstantiality, 
an impermanent nature in all things 
which constantly changes and vanishes 
away like a vapor fleeting into space. 
This is the condition of all things, as 
regards not only the physical and 
material existence but also the intel- 
lectual and moral and spiritual realities 
as well — even of the soul itself which 
returns to God who gave it. Every- 
thing is unstable and fluctuating that 
exists in the world: existence itself is 
just this — an incessant change. Indeed, 
the only thing real and enduring is the 
incessant change or vaporizing process 
itself— "The earth abideth forever" 
(1:46), but each thing, like the wind, 
"whirleth about continually" (1:6). 
All things, thus, are subject to vanity 
in this technical sense. What a tre- 
mendous conception is put in the com- 
pass of one term! 

Having obtained this much of the 
thesis underlying the book, the next 
principle can readily be fitted in with 
this; viz., "What profit hath a man of 
all his labor ? " The whole sense of this 
question will be lost unless a correct 
estimate of the meaning of "labor" is 
made. This is just as important as 
our definition of vanity — even more so. 
As in the case of the meaning of "van- 
ity," so here the usual significance 
attributed to this word is wrong. The 
common idea that "labor" (bTSS) sig- 
nifies work or toil is insufficient to 
account for the stress laid upon the word. 
It does not denote effort simply in the 
original Hebrew, but effort that is hard 



or grievous — more like our English 
word "toil"; it connotes travail, vexa- 
tion, sorrow. It is this connotation of 
the word, i.e., labor in the sense of effort, 
which leads the writer to choose it to 
designate his conception of labor as 
moral effort, which shows the technical 
use of the term to express the idea of 
moral striving. This conclusion needs 
defense, and the necessary support will 
be supplied by a detailed exegesis below; 
but for the present let us consider the 
suggested interpretation of the word in 
connection with the attempt we are 
making to state the problem of the book. 
Having defined the technical mean- 
ing of the two significant words "vanity" 
and "labor," we may state the problem 
in a more precise manner as follows: 
If existence is vanity, what profit is 
there in labor? This becomes intel- 
ligible when we read the meaning thus: 
If everything that exists is in a state of 
perpetual transmutation, how can moral 
effort produce any satisfaction which will 
not be swept away in the universalprocess 
of change ? The thesis which supplies a 
solution of this problem is this: There 
is in the consciousness of moral activity 
itself apart from any extraneous results 
a peculiar satisfaction which sufficiently 
justifies moral endeavor notwithstanding 
all the shifting instability of things which 
goes to make up the kind of a world in 
which we live. This peculiar satisfac- 
tion is characterized by a joy inherent 
in the conscientious activity itself, which 
continues to persist as long as the moral 
intention of the will is maintained; any 
other pleasure derived from results, i.e., 
things themselves, is insufficient to 
satisfy human nature permanently be- 
cause the nature of such pleasure is 
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volatile, like a vapor, unsubstantial, 
temporary, and eternally dissipating into 
perpetual change. This moral joy is a 
reality, as the testimony of all those who 
obey God's commandments proves; and 
these same persons who have put God's 
law first in their lives know also by 
experience that any other pleasure is a 
delusion and is powerless to satisfy 
either saint or sinner, wise or unwise. 
Finally, if this happiness of well-doing 
is not held to be the highest rationale of 
life, there is no other satisfaction to be 
found in the entire realm of human 
experience and one is simply obliged 
to rest here, since the future beyond the 
grave is an unknown quantity. How- 
ever, the sage is sure of his ground, and 
one who has ever tasted the joy of moral 
labor is ready to acknowledge that this 
is the conclusion of the whole matter and 
the totality of man, ffJJtfvbS (12: 136). 
To put the thesis in this way may not 
seem very original to us who have long 
since come to the conclusion that happi- 
ness is resident in the will rather than 
in any "ends" or finalities whatsoever. 
Happiness is not an ultimate but a 
present experience which we either have 
or have not in greater or less degree — 
there is no reality in a happiness de- 
ferred. It is not a fixed point toward 
which we move, but rather a continuous 
line made up of fixed points which over- 
lap each other and interpenetrate, i.e. 
the points are only relatively fixed. 
Although this may be the more familiar 
view of happiness and seems clearly 
enough to have been the one to which the 
Hebrew thinker arrived, still we may 
look in vain through most of the stock 
commentaries upon Ecclesiastes — as far 
as I know, through all — without finding 



this statement of the author's position. 
The chief reason for such an inadequate 
apologetic as is current, I believe, lies 
in the failure to grasp the metaphysical 
meaning of "vanity" and the techni- 
cal use of the word "labor." I shall 
now proceed to defend my use of the 
latter. 

The defense of the foregoing meaning 
of the word "labor" is important, for 
it must be admitted that the whole 
position of this paper falls unless it can 
be made more than possible that "labor" 
is equivalent to moral effort. The 
experience which is described under the 
name of Solomon is not that of the his- 
torical Solomon himself, but it is that 
of the sage — ideally, i.e., he imagines 
himself equipped with all the unbounded 
wealth and the unlimited power of the 
king to seek freely by the help of royal 
means for some real happiness that will 
not dissipate like a vapor as soon as the 
object of desire has been attained; and 
yet he seeks in vain, for all his efforts 
are like a mere striving after wind. 
This hypothetical life is typical of the 
moral problem of mankind, not that 
of an individual simply nor that of a 
class — it is the problem of human nature, 
and it illustrates the complete failure 
of all mankind to secure happiness along 
a fine of cause and effect. It thus 
includes the highest and best efforts 
of the wisest and noblest persons rather 
than the weakened abilities of an im- 
moral life in the supreme search for the 
goal of the heart's desire. This is the 
beauty of the whole idea — the attempt 
of the best of mankind to justify moral- 
ity. Consequently, the reader at once 
runs hopelessly off the track if he thinks 
that it is simply the failure of the 
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dissipated oriental monarch to content 
himself with the world's pleasures. 
The author has in mind the difficulties 
that beset the noblest aspirations after 
moral truth. The use of Solomon's 
name supplies the most perfect freedom 
to make the experiment. Then, again, 
the whole problem itself arises out of 
the fact that it is the righteous adherent 
of the Law who is bound to defend and 
rationalize his position, with the help 
of his Wisdom philosophy. He, the 
pious and the obedient to God's com- 
mandments, must live in this kind of a 
world like any other; and the burden 
of proof lies upon him to show the worth 
of a moral character in this earthly 
sphere of unsubstantial vanities. There 
exists no such problem in the mind of 
the worldly individual who is not 
interested at all in moral life. It is, 
therefore, the moral individual, the 
pious sage, not the worldly Solomon, who 
is trying to solve the great difficulty. 

Since this is so, the "labor" is the 
effort of the sage and consequently 
moral effort. This contention becomes 
clear from the very first verse where the 
author begins to make a practical appli- 
cation of his thesis, and in subsequent 
verses throughout the picture. For 
instance, he says (1:13), "I gave my 
heart to seek and search out by wisdom," 
i.e., the experiment is to be a moral 
experiment, by no means the pure 
gratification of appetite and desire; 
and this guiding principle (so strangely 
overlooked in popular reading) is often 
repeated, e.g. (1:17), "I gave my heart 
to know wisdom," and even in the illus- 
tration of wine (2:3), "yet acquainting 
my heart with wisdom." The point of 
these endeavors is clearly "till I might 



see what was good for the sons of men," 
plainly enough not the gross satisfying 
of an individual appetite. In the illus- 
tration of the increase of treasure, he 
writes (2:9), "Also my wisdom remained 
with me." The particular life that is 
postulated is clearly enough one which 
proceeds in wisdom to test all the desires 
of the human heart in order that the goal 
of a logical morality may be discerned 
and the reality of moral happiness 
established. This is the supreme inter- 
est of the Hebrew scholar. The various 
pursuits of pleasure are cited in order 
to solve the enigma of elusive happiness. 
To see in the book simply an illustration 
of a life of pleasure and its warning — the 
bitter fruitlessness of it all — is to miss 
altogether the grand intention of this 
supremely serious writer. 

It is true that this grand aim is ob- 
scured by some ambiguity in the wording 
of the thesis. For example, the word 
"labor" is employed in a double sense, 
indicating not only the activity of the 
will, but also the results of this action; 
i.e., the "labor" is both the working and 
the works. But this is not only a com- 
mon usage, as when we employ the same 
word in the two senses; it is very difficult 
as a matter of fact to distinguish clearly 
even in our modern psychology just 
what we mean by an abstract activity 
of the will apart from the works accom- 
plished by such activity. And it is 
even more difficult to distinguish moral 
activity from moral results. Action 
and the ends of action are tied very 
closely together. It is, then, certainly 
excusable that these two ideas of "labor" 
should run into each other. Perhaps 
the very niceness of the author's thought 
lies in this carefulness not to separate 
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too far apart the elements which con- 
stitute moral life. Still, it is possible 
to distinguish the double sense of the 
word in such a statement as (2:19), 
"All my labor wherein I have labored." 
The idea of "labor" as moral action is 
brought out in this phrase (2:24), "He 
should make his soul enjoy good in his 
labor," which, as we have seen above, is 
the final solution of the whole problem. 
In answer, therefore, to the question, 
"What hath a man out of all his (moral) 
labor ? " the reply is given over and over 
throughout the book: "I perceive that 
there is nothing better, than that a man 
should rejoice in his own works; for 
that is his portion." When we under- 
stand that action and the results of 
action are overlapping ideas, the former 
being inclusive of the latter, we can 
conclude that this joy in one's works or 
this "good of all his labor" is the doing 
of our moral duty. To try and enjoy the 
fruits of our desires, even of the best de- 
sires, and to set our hearts on them alone, 
we are told repeatedly, is bound to result 
in discontent and dissatisfaction ; the one 
happiness possible for us and the one 
thing surely at rest in a restless world 
is our moral will. Individual things and 
individual days of man's life, "he shall 
not much remember . . . . ; because 
God answereth him in the joy of his 
heart" (5:20). Life is justified by the 
moral consciousness alone, but it is 
supremely justified by this; and herein 
lies an inexhaustible source of pure joy. 
Although the universe flows uninter- 
ruptedly in a stream of perpetual change 
and carries along all existence with it, 
including the child of God, still there is 
one safe and unmovable rock fixed 
amid the stream and that is the moral 



consciousness of a life of obedience to 
God's law of righteousness — "this is 
the gift of God." "Go thy way, and 
eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy 
wine with a merry heart; for now God 
accepteth thy works Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might" — but do not forget that 
everything that is done must be moral, 
for "Know thou that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment" 
(11:96). 

Lack of space forbids more than an 
allusion to the cleverness with which 
the writer makes the subject of time 
(chap. 3) contribute to his main theme, 
and to the practical amplification given 
in later chapters. In regard to his 
treatment of time, it is remarkably in 
keeping with his view of the world of 
vanity. Since this is a world of flux, 
time becomes the moral aspect of it; it 
is necessary to take advantage of time, 
as there is a season for every work. 
The morality of life centers always in the 
present moment, and what man does 
now constitutes his character. Eternity 
does not lie in the addition of time any 
more than the world consists of the sum 
of all things, for both time and things 
pass away in constant succession. The 
one point that remains static within the 
everlasting shifting of things is within 
the heart of man, i.e., it is identical with 
moral intention — this remains constant, 
and in this constancy of the will man 
may realize the one permanent work of 
God (3:11). 

Our summary may be put briefly: 
The moral consciousness requires some 
foundation in reason; the world itself 
cannot provide a permanent ground for 
moral obligation, since there is nothing 
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in the world that is enduring save change 
itself; but the moral will is itself a 
fixed point within the stream of change, 
and this is the one rock that man must 
cling to or he himself will be swept off 
into the unending whirl of existence; 
and finally there is in the sense of well- 
doing a joy that is all-satisfying and 



sufficient to justify the strenuous per- 
sistence in duty. When we learn to 
live simply for the sake of being good, 
the whole world is transformed into 
abundant opportunities of happiness. 
For the man who has come to this con- 
clusion, there is only one note of life 
to be struck — "Live joyfully." 
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The gross misunderstandings of the 
pacifist's position are part of the price 
he has to pay. He can stand them, 
better than the cause. To give that its 
dues, to understand what it is and what 
it intends, is most vital at this juncture — 
at least so the pacifist believes. 

The term itself, to begin with, is 
misleading. How much better "frater- 
nalism" and "fraternalist" would have 
been! But it is useless to cry over 
misnomers. "Pacifism" it has been 
called and pacifism it will probably 
remain. 

Perhaps there is no better way of 
understanding pacifism than by first 
recognizing what it is not. The writer 
gives his own interpretation of it. 

i. Pacifism is not a novelty and it is 
not confined to America. The effort 
to establish international peace is older 
than the oldest peace society, and that 
was founded in 1828. Before the out- 
break of the war there were several 
hundred peace societies. Never had 



the cause been so aggressive and so 
hopeful as at that crucial moment. It 
was not then, and is not now, an Ameri- 
can but a world-wide enterprise. Its 
present advocates are by no means con- 
fined to Americans. When so eminent 
a philosopher and man as Bertrand 
Russell, grandson of Lord John Russell, 
takes the field against war, it cannot be 
said to be silent in England. Mr. Russell 
is the author of the volume Justice in 
War Time. In an article in a recent 
number of the Open Court he has the 
courage to write: "Both on their side 
and on ours, the real motive which 
prolongs the war is pride. Is there no 
statesman who can think in terms of 
Europe, not only of separate nations?" 
In France, M. Romain Rolland, author 
of Above the Battle, has been denounced 
as a traitor for his advocacy of interna- 
tionalism. In Sweden, the Ford Peace 
Party (if it did no more) discovered a 
convinced group of pacifists. These are 
but random instances of what, there is 



